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oreword 



Graduate Education and You 

As you consider what to do with your life, you will need to 
make choices. One of those choices couk' be graduate 
school, especially if you want to pursue a strong interest in 
a particular field of study. Graduate school, through pro- 
grams leading to master's and doctoral degrees in hundreds 
of fields, provides the opportunity to do that. But to take 
advantage of this opportunity, you will need to know a lot 
more about what graduate school is and how it can be part 
of your career plans. 

It is important to find a way to get from where you are to 
where you want to be. Graduate school is one way and, 
depending on your talents and abilities, it may be a good 
way for you. This booklet will help you find out. 



Jules B. LaPidus 
President 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Summer 1989 
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sRmII hy Graduate School? 



If you enjoy reading, problem solvinj^, discovering new 
facts, and exploring new ideas, you should consider going 
to graduate school. Your ideas become your major asset. 
You can decide what you want to do and make it happen. 
Graduate education gives you a chance to learn more about 
the things that interest you most and to develop your 
interests and skills into a full-time career. In th.^t sense, 
graduate school can give you the opportunity to take 
control of your life. 

A graduate degree can influence how fast and how far you 
can advance in your career. It can increase your earning 
power. It can also enhance your job satisfaction, the amount 
of responsibility you assume, and the freedom you have to 
make your own decisions rather than simply following 
someone else's directions. 

A graduate degree can also give you greater flexibility to 
change careers. By earning the degree, you demonstrate 
your ability to master complex topics and cany out projects 
t)n your own initiative. These qualities are attractive to 
employers, and they may make it possible for you to find 
jobs in areas other than those you have specifically studied. 

In many fields, especially in technology, teaching, and 
business, the bachelor's degree is an entry level degree. As 
more people go to college, the bachelor's degree becomes 
what the high school diploma used to be. You must have it 
to get a good job. The higher i:vel positions and the 
decision-making power go to people who have gone be- 
yond the bachelor's level. 

If financing a graduate degree is o problem, consider that 
many graduate students cover part of their costs with grants 
or fellowships, or earn money through part-time teaching 
or research. If you must borrow money, it be^'omes an 
investment in your future income level. As y.^^; move up 
the educational ladder, the salary you can commani moves 
up as well. In 1987, the average salaiy differ^ • e between 
bachelor's degree holders and master's degree holders was 
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about $400 a month. If a difference of a few hundred dollars 
a month in salary doesn't sound like much, consider that 
the difference is per month over your entire future career. It 
can be substantial. 

IF YOU HAVEN'T THOUGHT ABOUT GRADUATE 
SCHOOL, OR THOUGHT IT WASN'T POSSIBLE , . . 

This booklet is intended to give you some basic information 
about various kinds of graduate education, how a graduate 
degree can benefit you, and how to pay for it. 
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p: ' ■ ; hat Is Graduate 
-— — ^ Education? 

A graduate program involves spcciali/cd knowledge and 
concentrated study in one area. In this respect it differs from 
undergraduate study, which introduces you to a wide range 
of subjects, even though you major in one, and gives you 
certain general intellectual skills— reading critically, writing 
clearly, arguing persuasively. 

A graduate program is generally more focussed on a spe- 
cific area of interest and acquiring specialized skills to 
practice u profession or do advanced research. However, it 
does not merely entail an additional number c>f courses. It 
requires active participation in research, and/or internships 
to practice professional skills. 

There are two major kinds of graduate degrees, professional 
degrees and research degrees, and two major levels, mas- 
ter's and doctoral. At the niaster's level, a professional 
degree gives you a speci*^ic set of skills needed to practice a 
particular profession. It ;s generally a final degree. The 
research master's provides experience in research and schol- 
arship, and it may be a finai degree or a step toward the 
Ph.D, 

The professional master's degav may be in education, 
business, engineering, or some K)ther area of professional 
activity. It will prepare you for a career in a particular area or 
will allow you to enhance your skillr^ in your existing careen 
The master's degree in a research i.rea can do the same, 
depending on your career aspiration*;, and the area of the 
degree, t involves less commitment )f time and money 
than does the Ph.D, but can lead to a rareer with greater 
responsibility and better pay than you could have with a 
bachelor's degree alone. 

The master's degree usually takes one or two years of study. 
The professional degree often involves some type of intern- 
ship or field work. The research degree may involve writing 
a thesis or taking a comprehensive examination. 
At the doctoral level there are also professional degrees and 
research degrees. The most common professional degiees 
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are the M.D. for medical practice or the J,D, for law. These 
degrees are highly specialized, and more detailed informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing to the Association of 
American Medical Colleges or the Association of American 
Law Schools (both located at One Dupont Circle, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036). 

R)r doctoral degrees, this booklet is focussed primarily on 
the research doctoral degree, the Ph,D, (Doctor of Philoso- 
phy). The Ph.D. degree involves training in research, which 
provides the skills to discover new knowledge. It can 
prepare you for a wide range of careers. It is the primary 
credential for college- level teaching. In fact, the word 
"doctor" con es from the Latin verb doaiere meaning "to 
teach," and it originated in the Middle Ages with the 
establishment of the first universities in Europe, 

The doctoral degree typically involves both course work 
and a major research project. It usually takes four to six 
years of full-time study to get a Ph.D. or other research 
doctorate, depending on the field of study. The first two or 
three years involve classes, seminars and/or directed read- 
ing to give you a comprehensive knowledge of an academic 
field. In the sciences you may also begin independent 
research projects as part of a laboratory group. This period 
of study is followed by wiitten or oral examinations that test 
your knowledge. Successful completion of the exams and 
formulation of a research project lead to advancement to 
candidacy. The project involves original research and, de- 
pending on the field, should take one to two years of work 
to complete. Faculty members guide the process of formu- 
lating the research project and evaluate the rc.»ults, but the 
student carries out the work independently. 
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A solid bacholiir's ilej^ree in virtually any field niay sorw as 
a prorequisito ti) the professional degree program (although 
thi^ I in engineering or science fields require mathematics 
and science courses at the undergraduate level). Often, 
these programs consider that the quality of a person's 
experience in the work place after the bachelor's degree is as 
important as a good academic record. For some programs it 
is probably wise lo stop after you get your bachelor's and 
spend some tiine in a job before applying to graduate school. 
Good work experience, piisitive recommendations from em- 
ployers, and academic skills as demonstrated by your grade 
point average for the bachelor's degree are the best prepa- 
ration for professio!ial degrees. Scores on standardized tests 
such as the LSAT (Law School Admissions Test), MCAT 
(Medical College Admissions Test), ov the GMAT (Graduate 
Management Aptitude Test) may also be important factors 
for admission into a professional degree program. 

Admission toa Ph.D. program gen- 
erally requires a bachelor's degree 
in a closely related field. You need 
to have a good grounding in the 
subject before you begin advanced 
study. The master's degree can be 
a way to prepare for the I'h.D., 
particularly if you want to make a 
significant change in academic 
field from your bachelor's degree 
program. I-or programs where you 
are building on an undergradu- 
ate major in field that »s l hang- 
in;; rapidly (such as computer 
science or biological .science) . you 
shiKild probably go directly to 
graduate school to keep up with 
the most current advances in the 
field. 
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areer Options with 
a Graduate Degree 



The decision to go to graduate school is a caicial point in a 
career path. The professional degree is generally very 
carepr-specific. People who wish to enter a 'ield may find 
that the master's degree is the required credential. People 
who have been working in a professional aroa can upgrade 
skills, keep abreast of new knowledge in the field, and 
enhance their own personal development. The Piaster's 
degree in an academic area can be an entry point for new 
and better job opportunities in business, industry, govern- 
ment, and education, hi education, for instance, it can open 
doors to positions as community college faculty, school 
administrators, or administrative staff members at institu- 
tions of higher education. 

The Ph.D. is a teaching and research degree, and it provides 
a wide range of options both in college and university 
leaching and in corporations, government service, and 
administration. It gives a person skills for independent 
thinking and problem solving— a high level of ability to 
address problems and develop solutions. It requires a high 
degree of initiative, independence, and self-discipline. For 
people who are interested in ideas, creative thinking, and 
problem solving, the Ph.D. offers the greatest challenge and 
the greatest rewards. 

The traditional career for recipients of the Ph.D. is college 
teaching. But in many fields, particularly in science, people 
with doctoral degrees find employment with corporations 
where research and development of new products or ser- 
vices are important, or with government agencies where 
the skill to analyze large amounts of complex data is 
essential. Statisticians work for the Census Bureau. Psychol- 
ogists work for advertising firms. Historians work for mu- 
seums. Chemists, engineers, physicists and other scientists 
may work in science-based industries or government-funded 
research laboratories. The doctoral degree opens a wide 
variety of career options. 






aking the Decision 



The first step is to make an honest evaluation of your own 
strengths, both intellectually and in terms of personality. 
What do you enjoy doing and why? Are you intellectually 
curious? Do you enjoy arguing about ideas? Are you 
introverted? Extroverted? Do you like to teach other people 
about things? Are you naturally bright, or do you succeed 
through hard work and attention to detail? Although there 
is no ideal profile for graduate students, intelligence, initia- 
tive and self-discipline are cnacial qualities for success. 
Strong motivation and persistence are very important. The 
ability to establish good working relationships with other 
people is also important, since one's career in graduate 
school depends heavily on following the guidance of on^^'s 
faculty mentoi's. 

The next step is an evaluation of your career objectives. The 
professional degree will advance your career in a particular 
area, especially if you have some work experience related to 
that profession. It is a relatively short-term investment of 
time and money that leads generally to increased salary, 
greater mobility, more responsibility, and greater job secu- 
rity. The master's degree in a research area can do the same, 
depending on your job situation. The Ph.D. is a serious 
commitment to a lifetime of teaching and/or research. It 
involves a significant commitment of time and money, but it 
ultimately offers the greatest degree of freedom and flexi- 
bility to pursue your own interests and shape your own 
career. 

A career in college or university teacliing offers the oppor- 
tunity to explore new ideas and to work with students. It 
keeps you constantly involved in learning and growing 
intellectually. Teaching is a very people-mtensive activity. It 
involves the exchange of ideas, and the satisfaction of 
seeing students come to understand things they didn't 
understand before. If you have had the experience of the 
light bulb going on over your head when you have just 
learned something, y^u can appreciate the satisfaction of 
the person who showtd you how to turn on the light. 




Getting a graduate degree equips you for intellectual entre- 
preneurship. The term "entrepreneur" is widely used in the 
world of business. It means someone with the ability to 
parlay an idea into a useful service or product that has a 
wide market. In the academic world, you as an entrepre- 
neur can get financial support for ideas and produce new 
knowledge. If you teach at a research university that offers 
Ph,D, degrees, you can leach graduate students to do their 
own research. You can get grants from your own institu- 
tion, foundations or government agencies to help support 
your own research and that of your students. In the world 
of business and government, you have the skills to develop 
new products or evaluate and change existing policies to get 
things done in a better way. You Cu i deal with complex 
problems and come up v/ith solutions. Your work may lead 
to patents on new inventions, and in government it can 
produce reports that lead to changes in policies and estab- 
lished practices. Whatever career you may want to pursue, 
you can do it more effectively with a graduate degree. 
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inancing a 
''' ' "■ '' ^ Graduate Education 



How to pay for graduate school is the major question for 
most people. There are three basic ways to do it; depending 
upon the kind of program in which you are interested. They 
are: fellowships and traineeships, teaching and research 
assistantships, and loans. 

Fellowships or traineeships for graduate study are grants 
that are generally awarded on the basis of academic merit. 
They are intended to attract the most highly qualified 
students into graduate programs. They can be either porta- 
ble, i.e., offered by an organization for study at any insti- 
tution of the student's choice, or institutional, i.e., offered 
by the university or department for study there. Fellow- 
ships generally provide payment of tuition and a stipend for 
living expenses. Institutional fellowships are awarded ei- 
ther by departments or by a central fellowship office in an 
institution. Most are based solely on academic merit, al- 
though there may be some institutional awards that are 
intended for certain people, i.e., children of veterans or 
people in a certain field of study. Even restricted fellowships 
generally involve criteria of academic merit. Institutions that 
are actively recruiting minority students may have special 
fellowship programs to attract them. 

Some institutions guarantee a certain number of years oi 
financial support for the most promising graduate students. 
Others will not guarantee support but may give reasonable 
assurance that teaching or research appointments will be 
available. Many institutions have special affirmative action 
programs that encourage members of minority groups to 
attend graduate school and provide funding for them to do 
so. 

Some of the major portable fellowship programs are listed 
at the end of this booklet. Since these awards attract 
applicants from throughout the country, they are highly 
competitive. 

Teaching assistantships usually involve leading a discussion 
section, supervising a laboratory, grading papers, and meet- 



ing with students. The typical appointment involves ap- 
proximately 20 hours a week. Teaching assistants help an 
institution teach its undergraduate students, and the fact 
that these are salaried positions helps the institution sup- 
port its graduate students. 

Research assistants are found especially in science and 
engineering fields. They are engaged in laboratories to 
assist faculty in research projects. Advanced students work- 
ing on their theses or dissertations are often bemg sup- 
ported to do their own indiv'dual projects. Many institu- 
tions also waive or reduce tu' ion for teaching and research 
assistants. Although institutions vary widely in the stipends 
they give, the average pay for a half-time position is around 
$9 or $10 an hour. 

Although fellowships, traineeshipvS, and teaching and re- 
search assistantships may be available for master's degree 
students, they are generally limited at that level. They are 
more likely to be reserved for doctoral students, who 
require more time to complete their degree programs. 

Federal loans are an important source of support for grad- 
uate students. The major federal loan program adminis- 
tered by colleges (formerly the National Direct Student 
Loan Program, now known as the Perkins Student Loan 
Program) is need based. The Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program (now known as the Stafford Loan Program) is aLso 
need based. Tliis means that applicants must be certified by 
their academic institutions as falling within certain federal 
limitations on income and asset levels. Current federal 
regulations make virtually all graduate students indepen- 
dent of parental support unless they are claimed as depen- 
dents on their parents' federal income tax return. For 
independent graduate students, parental income is not 
considered in determining need and eligibility for federal 
financial aid programs. For people who have been workmg, 
salaiy in the year before they enter graduate school is the 
basis for determining need, A percentage of that salary has 
to be considered as an asset available to the student to pay 



for graduate school expenses. Students can apply through 
their institutions for Perkins loans, and to banks for Stafford 
loans. 

Most students in professional degree programs who have 
financial need will probably have to borrow money. Al- 
though federal loans are subsidized and carry lower interest 
rates than conventional bank loans, they are still debt. 
However, people often bonow money to invest in order to 
make money, and the debt you accrue in getting a graduate 
degree can be considered an investment in your future 
earning power, hi some cases where people have been 
working and want to go back to school for a graduate 
degree, employers may help pay tuition. 

At the doctoral level, more students work for their educa- 
tions as teaching or research assistants with faculty mem- 
bers. Some also receive grant money in the form of fellow- 
ships or traineeships. Since the Ph.D. has traditionally been 
a degree for teaching, the practice of teaching is part of the 
student's education. 

The major investments that you make in a graduate degree are 
time and the income you may forego by being in school. The 
ultimate reward is the Sc 'isfaction of doing what you like to 
do, having a great deal of freedom, and getting paid for it. 




hoosing a 
' ' Graduate School 



You need to do your research carefully to choose the school 
that will best suit your needs and talents. There are some 
1,200 institutions in the United Stales that offer graduate 
degrees, and they are quite different. Many are highly 
specialized and offer only one kind of degree. Some may 
offer one or two professional master's degrees, often in 
education or business administration. Some institutions 
offer master's degrees only, while others offer doctorates in 
selected fields. Then there are major research universities 
that offer master's degrees and doctorates in a wide range of 
fields. 

There are several general guides to graduate programs. 
They are listed at the end of this booklet. Most college and 
university libraries, and many public libraries, will have 
these publications. College libraries and/or counseling cen- 
ters will generally have collections of college and university 
catalogs. 

You will probably have certain personal preferences regard- 
ing the kind of institution you attend. Size and location are 
two factors that often influence people's decisions about 
where to go to school. There are advantages to both large 
and small institutions. A large one may offer a greater 
variet)' of sub-fields within a given discipline. A small 
institution may make you feel that you are getting more 
personal attention. Location is important if you feel you 
cannot make a major move because of personal or family 
concerns. 

The most important factor should be how well the graduate 
program of an institution fits your particular interests, 
academic background, and goals. Although a university 
may offer a doctorate in your field, it may not have a 
program in the branch of that field that interests you. For 
example, some psychology departments specialize in clini- 
cal psychology and offer only a few courses in behavioral 
psychology, and others do not offer clinical psychology at 
all. General guides such as those listed in the back of this 



booklet will tell you where programs are, and university 
catalogs will tell yo. cu^uut the emphasis in various depart- 
ments. 

One way to do research on graduate programs is to talk to 
faculty members at your own undergraduate school about 
where they did their graduate work and what they know 
about graduate programs in their fields. Can they recom- 
mend faculty at other institutions with whom you should 
study? Contrar)' to popular opinion, most faculty members 
are approachable, particularly if you ask them to talk about 
themselves and their interests. Getting to know faculty 
members, and, more important, making sure they get to 
know you, will be important later on in the application 
process when you ask for letters of recommendation. 

An important point to determine is what the program 
prerequisites are. R)r the professional degree, work experi- 
ence is often as important as academic prerequisites. For the 
research degree, however, there almost always are specific 
areas of subject matter and specific skills you have to have 
mastered at the undergraduate level. Particularly in the 
sciences, the prerequisites may be very specific. 

Another ..nportant factor to determine is the selectivity of 
the program to which yt)u want to tipply: how many people 
apply tt) a given department or program, and how many are 
accepted? The greater the application pressure, the more 
likely that only the most highly qualified applicants will be 
accepted. This is the point at which tt) be veiy honest with 
yourself concerning yt)ur own academic background and 
intellectual pt)tential. Your background is, of course, a 
tunctit)n of the kind of institution from which you have 
received your bachelor's degree, as well as your own 
efforts. Some institutions may not offer the range of courses 
that give you the prerequisites for a very demanding 
prt)gram. Your intellectual potential will determine how 
strongly you can compete with students from highly com- 
petitivo undergraduate programs. 
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Finally; keep in mind that; unlike applying to an institution 
for an undergraduate degree; for a graduate degree you are 
applying for admission to a department or specific pro- 
gram. You are evaluated and recommended for admission 
by a group of faculty members; rather than a central 
admissions office. The reputation of the department and its 
faculty is the thing to look for. 

Graduate schools are interested in recruiting qualified ap- 
plicants for their programs. To assist in the process and help 
students locate programs that meet their needs, the Gn^d- 
uate Record Examinations (GRE) Board has developed two 
seivices: The Graduate Student Locater Service and the 
Minority Graduate Student Locater Service. Both are of- 
fered at no charge to prospective graduate students, and 
registration for them does not require registration for GRE 
tests. One benefit of registering for a search service is that 
you may hear from institutions you may not have otherwise 
considered; thus giving you more information about op- 
tions for your graduate education. 

For more information about the Locater Services; consult 
the GRE Information Bulletin, which is available in college 
counseling centers or by writing to the Educational Testing 
Sei-vice; Princeton; New Jersey 08541. 

A special source of information for minority students: 

Many institutions are trying to increase the numbers of 
minority students in their programs and send out informa- 
tion to people who sign up for the GRE Board's Minority 
Locater Service. BlackS; HispanicS; and American Indians 
and Alaska Natives can get their names on the Locater 
Soivice list simply by filling out a form from the GRE 
Information Bulletin. If you are a member of one of these 
groups; you should sign up. Registering is an easy way to 
get information from many institutions without writing to 
each of them separately. 



i? ow to Apply to 

Graduate School 



Once you have made the decision to go to graduate school, 
the next step, of course, is to apply, R)r graduate school, 
you apply to a specific program or department, even 
though you may send your materials to a central office. 
Your application is evaluated both at the program or depart- 
ment level and at the institutional level. 

If at all possible, you should visit campuses where you are 
interested in studying. Call the appropriate deprifhment in 
advance to see if you can make appointments to viiiit with 
faculty members whose work you know or who have been 
recommended to you by faculty at your own institution. If 
you are a particularly interesting candidate, or if the insti- 
tution is actively recruiting students (many are veiy actively 
recmiting minority students), the department might even 
cover part of your travel expenses, 

A general rule of thumb is to apply to at least two or three 
departments that have programs that fit your interests. 
Don't be afraid to set your goals high. You should apply to 
at least one highly prestigious and highly competitive 
research university. You should also apply to a major 
university with fairly large graduate programs where you 
feel you have a reasonable chance of being accepted. As 
insurance, you snould probably also apply to an institution 
near your home that fits both your academic needs and 
your personal cir.umstances— budget, family, etc, and 
where you feel .nore certain you will be accepted. If you are 
accepted at all three institutions, so much the better. You 
will have choices. 

The application process can be time consuming, but if you 
do it thoroughly, the chances are better that you will get 
accepted to the program of your choice. It can be expensive 
if you apply to many institutions because most charge an 
application fee in the range of $20 to $50. 

Many institutions have application fee waiver programs for 
students who show sigmucant financial need. Your under- 
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grddUiite t'inanckil aid office can turnish a letter or a form if 
you have received need-based aid. 

Special Opportunities for Minorities and Women: Most 
institutions offer application fee waivers to individuals 
whom they are actively recruiting under affirmative action 
programs. If you are a member of a group that has been 
traditionally underrepresenled in graduate programs (Black, 
Hispanic and American Indian/Alaskan Native, or Asian- 
American in certain art as such as social sciences or human- 
ities) you should iiiquire about application fee waivei^s. 
Some institutions are also actively recruiting women in 
sciences and engineering. University catalogs generally 
have statements of their affirmative action and fee waiver 
policies and the groups they cover. 
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The Application 

The usual parts of an application are: 

• The application form that asks for personal data. 

• A statement of purpose — why you want to be admitted 
to the program for which you are applying. 

• Letters of recommendation, which are usually sent di- 
rectly to the institution by the recommenders. 

• Transcripts of college level academic work, 

• A report of any standardized test scores (Graduate Record 
Examination, GMAT, LSAT, Miller Analogies, etc) re- 
quired by the program to which you are applying. 

Each part of the application is important. 

The Application Forni 

There is always a form that asks for the essential informa- 
tion that the institution will use to file and keep track of 
your application. It should be filled out clearly and accu- 
rately, and typed if possible. Be consistent in spelling out 
your full, legal name on all forms. 

The Statement of Purpose 

The Statement of Purpose is an extremely important part of 
the application because it gives the faculty assessing your 
application their most significant impression of you as an 
individual. What are your motivations? Do you write clearly? 
Do your interests really fit those of the department or 
school? Can you communicate your ideas effectively? Are 
there special things about you that set you apart from other 
applicants and make you particularly desirable as a student? 

You should probably write a general statement of purpose 
as the first step in even considering graduate school. Setting 
your ideas and goals down on paper should help you clarify 
your thinking. If you can get things down in no more than 
three double-spaced typed pages, you probably have a 
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good idea of what you really want to do. The statement 
should reflect your own intellectual development. One way 
to show that is to discuss the points in your life when you 
made decisions and what influenced them — the decision on 
a college major, the decision on a career goal, the family 
members and role models who inspired you. 
Once you have a general statement, you can tailor it to 
specific programs to which you are applying by talking 
about the reasons you chose the program — how it fits your 
background and interests. The application materials may 
give you a specific format for the statement of purpose, or 
ask you to respond to specific questions, but in all cases, 
faculty members are interested in your motivation, your 
intellectual skills, and your suitability for their particular 
program. 

1 he general statement of purpose is also a good vehicle to 
use to approach faculty members for recommendations. 
Make an appointment with a faculty member to discuss 
your statement and ask for comments before you put it into 
final fomi. Also ask for a letter of recommendation after you 
have had the discussion. You will have valuable feedback 
on your statement, and you will be demonstrating your 
seriousness and interest in graduate school. 

Liters of Recommendation 

Letters from faculty members are very important because 
your teachers are in the best position to assess your ability 
io do advanced academic work. Obviously you will want to 
approach faculty members in whose classes you have done 
well. You want people who know you personally, hence the 
importance of talking with your teachers, both as you take 
their classes and when you seek advice on possible gradu- 
ate programs. Since initiative and independent thinking are 
the hallmarks of a good graduate student, you need to 
display these characteristics at the undergraduate level, and 
you can do that by asking intelligent questions in class, 
discu^sing your exams with faculty members during office 
hours, and seeking advice about your future career. 



A good way to get to know faculty members is by doing 
research with them. Many institutions have programs that 
recruit undergraduate students to serve as research assis- 
tants. Taking part in such a program has two advantages. 
First, it promotes good working relationships between 
students and faculty members, and second, st\idents have 
the chance to gain valuable experience doing the kind of 
*esearch that characterizes graduate work. 

Check with your campus Counseling Center or Placement 
Office to see if it has a reference file service. If it does, you 
can ask faculty members to write general reference letters 
and send them to that office, and you can then ask the office 
to send the complete set of lett*?rs to graduate schools to 
which you apply. The reference file is also valuable for 
potential employers if you don't go to graduate school 
immediately, and it is particularly valuable if you decide to 
apply after you have worked and been away from your 
undergraduate institution for a while. If you haven't com- 
piled a reference file as an undergraduate, and you have 
been out of school for a while, you should contact faculty 
members by phone or letter or in person if possible to 
remind them of who you are and to discuss your plans and 
seek their advice before asking for a letter. 




Stamiardized Test Scores 

When you look at the requirements for admission to a 
graduate program, you should determine whether you 
need to take a test such as the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion or a test appropriate to your professional area, such as 
the LSAT or GMAT. Not all programs require standardized 
test scores, but many do. For the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation, it is important to note whether a specific subject test 
is required in addition to the general examination. 

For many students, especially those who have suffered 
from test anxiety at the undergraduate level, the idea of a 
nationally administered standardized test is traumatic. But 
consider the following. First, test scores are only one of 
several factors that admission committees consider in re- 
viewing your application. The test is not a "make or break'' 
situation. Second, it is possible to study for the test — not to 
learn the content of the test so much as to practice the test 
taking skills that will make the experience less traumatic. 
Working through a number of examples from such tests will 
show you how the instructions and problems are set up and 
suggest strategies for approaching each section of the test. 

Perhaps the most important, and most intimidating, aspect 
of standardized tests is that they are timed. You have only 
a certain amount of time to complete each section. There- 
fore, as you work your way through examples, sot an alarm 
clock and work against it. Get used to working under 
pressure. The more familiar you are with the format of the 
test and the instructions for each section, the less time you 
wili have to spend figuring out how to do things and the 
more time you can spend actually answering questions. The 
GRE Information Bulletin gives you guidelines for taking the 
examination and includes a practice test and a list of 
additional test books that you can order. There are also 
computer software versions of the tests and professional 
organizations that offer test-taking workshops. 

If standardized test scores are required as part of your 
application, you should plan to take those tests early in the 
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fall, October test dates are usually best, since application 
deadlines for more selective programs generally fall in late 
December or early Januaiy It usually takes the Educational 
Testing Service about six weeks to report scores to institu- 
tions, and you want to make sure that scores are available 
befoi^ the deadline for your completed application. 

Transcripts 

You should submit transcripts of all college work that you 
have undertaken. Even one or two courses in a summer 
session at another institution should be reported and a 
transcript sent. Order t/anscripts early in the fall. 

Institutions usually set a minimum undergraduate grade 
point average for admission to graduate school, generally a 
3.0 on a 4.0 scale (a B average, although some departments 
might admit students whose gi^ades fall below that aver- 
age). Your undergraduate grade point average is a strong 
indicator of your ability to do graduate work, and admis- 
sions committees consider it carefully. They will look not 
only at the average but at the quality of the undergraduate 
institution where you obtained it. They will look closely at 
the grades you earned in your major subject, and particu- 
larly at upper division courses in that subject. They will look 
for patterns of improvement if you did not start out strongly. 

If your grade point average is not outstanding, do not 
despair. If it is somewhat below a B average, there is still 
hope. If it is below a B-, be concerned* You may be able to 
cxpiain unusual circumstances that affected your grades 
when you write your statement of purpose. You can stress 
that your grades improved dramatically (if they did). Again, 
be realistic in assessing what your grades actually show 
about your academic ability and your own self-discipline 
and motivation. 

Applying for Financial Aid 

An applicaHon for financial aid will generally come either as 
part of your application packet or in a separate mailing from 



a campus financial aid office. You may have to apply 
separately for fellowships and for loans. Some institutions 
have their own forms that you submit directly to them, and 
some have forms that go to some central processing agency, 

READ FINANCIAL AID MATERIALS CAREFULLY 

File documents on time. When aid money is limited, 
institutions lend to use deadlines as a way of limiting the 
pool of applicants. Make copies of everything you send in, 
and you might go so far as to get post office receipts for your 
mailings if the deadline is a postmark date. 

The major fomis of financial support have already been 
described. Yo^ should find out as much as you can from the 
department to which you are applying about their patterns 
of funding graduate students. Professional degree pro- 
grams generally are more oriented toward loans, the argu- 
ment being that you will increase your earning power in a 
relatively short time and be in a good position to pay back 
the n\oney. For Ph.D. programs, there is a much stronger 
commitment to fund students through institutional re- 
sources. You should apply for all departmental and institu- 
tional resources that are available to you. 




Mf^^^^^^^^^^ he Outcome 



You have now rompleted the application process. You have 
sent in all your fonns on time, made sure that your 
transcripts have been sent, and reminded your recom- 
menders, if necessary, to send their letters. You have 
survived the necessary standardized tests and had your 
scores reported to all the institutions to which you are 
applying. 

If you have chosen your programs carefully, if your aca- 
demic record indicates that you have intellectual potential, 
if you have convinced your faculty recommenders that you 
have the intellectual capability, the motivation, and the 
self-discipline to do advanced work— then you should now 
wait for the admissions letter(s) to arrive in the mail. When 
you have made your final decision to enroll, you are ready 
to embark on the path to a new career and greater freedom 
to make your own choices and pursue your own interests. 

GOOD LUCK! 




The Johns Hopkins University 
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ajor Sources of 
Fellowships 



The following is a selected list of graduate fellowship 
opportunities for individuals entering graduate programs. 
These are portable awards which can be used at any 
institution to which you may be admitted. They are in- 
tended for full-time study leading to the Ph.D. or Sc.D. 
degree. This list is far from comprehensive. The bibliogra- 
phy on page 24 lists publications that you can consult for 
more extensive and detailed lists of fellowships and grants, 
DEADLINES AND STIPENDS MAY VARY SLIGHFLY 
FROM THOSE LISTED. FULL INFORMATION SHOULD 
BE OBTAINED EITHER FROM AN OFFICE ON YOUR 
CAMPUS (SUCH AS A COUNSELING OFFICE) OR BY 
WRITING DIRECTLY TO THE Gl^NTING AGENCY 
American Association of University Women 
Project RENEW Grants 

Purpose: Awarded to women for coursework to pre- 
pare for reentry into the workforce, career change, or 
career advancement. 

Eligibility: Must be a U.S. citizen or permanent resi- 
dent, hold a baccalaureate degree, and have completed 
their most recent degree at least five years before the 
July 1 effective date of the award. Coursework must be 
undertaken at an accredited institution and be a pre- 
requisite for professional employment plans. Prefer- 
ence is given to applicants seeking to enter nontradi- 
tional career fields. 

Duration: 12 months, beginning July 1. 

Amount: $500-5,000 

Deadline: January 1 
AAUW Educational Foundation 
American Association of University Women 
2401 Virginia Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

Mellon Fellowships in the Humanities 

Purpose: To encourage students of outstanding prom- 
ise to prepare for careers in teaching and scholarship. 
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Eligibility: U,S, or Canadian citizen. Must be nomi- 
nated by a member of the academic profession. 
Duration: Two academic years, with possibility of 
dissertation year award. 
Deadline: Vor nominations — November 3. 
Vor applications — December 8, 

The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 

Box 642 

Princeton, New Jersey 08542 

MARC Predoctorai Fellowship Program 

Purpose: To provide support for research training lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree in the biomedical sciences. 
Eligibility: U.S. Citizens or Permanent Residents who 
are American Indians, Blacks, Hispanics, or Pacific 
li^landers. Must have participated in a MARC Honors 
Undergraduate Research Training Program, Must be 
admitted to a graduate program. 
Duration: 3 to 5 years. 
Stipend: $6,552 plus tuition. 
Deadline: January 10 

MARC (Minority Access to Research Careers) 

National Institute of General Medical Sciences 

National Institutes of Health 

Bethesda, Maryland 20892 

Doctoral Fellowships in Sociology 

Purpose: To contribute to the development of sociology 
by recruiting persons who will add differing orienta- 
tions and creativity to the field. 
Eligibility: American citizens and permanent visa res- 
idents, including, but not limited to, persons who are 
Black, Hispanic (e.g., Chicano, Cuban, Puerto Rican), 
American Indian, Asian American (e.g., Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Korean) and Pacific Islanders (e.g., Hawaiian, 
Guamanian, Samoan, Filipino) and who document an 
interest in and commitment to teaching, research, and 
service careers on the scKiological aspects of menial 
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health issues of ethnic and racial minorities. Open to 
entering and continuing students. 
Duration: One year, with renewal possible for up to 
two additional years. 

Stipend: $6,552. Tuition payment may be partially or 

fully covered. 

Deadline: December 31. 
American Sociological Association 
Minority Fellowship Program 
1722 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Office of Naval Research Graduate Fellowships 

Purpose: To increase the supply of U.S. citizens trained 
in discipliries of science and engineering critical to the 
U.S. Navy. 

Eligibility: Ameiican citizens who are completing their 
baccalaureate degrees or who have had no graduate 
work since completing the baccalaureate. 
Duration: Three years. 

Stipend: 1st year, $14,750; 2nd yeai, $15,950; 3rd year, 

$17,150, plus tuition and fees. 

Deadline: January 27. 
American Society for Engineering Education 
Eleven Dupont Circle, Suite 200 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Department of Defense National Defense Science and 

Engineering Graduate Fellowship Program 

Purpose: To increase the supply of U.S. citizens trained 
in disciplines of science and engineering of military 
importance. For study and research leading to doctoral 
degrees in mathematical, physical, biological and engi- 
neerin^; sciences. 

Eligibility: U.S. citizens. For students at or near the 
beginning of graduate study. 
Duration: Three years. 



Stipend: Isl yeaiv $14,000; 2nd year, $15,000; 3rd year, 

$16,000, plus tuition and fees. 

Deadline: March 1 
Baltelle Columbus Division 
Research Triangle Park Office 
Graduate Fellowship Program 
200 Park Drive 
PQ Box 12297 

Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 27709 

Howard Hughes Medical Institute Doctoral Fellowships in 

Biological Sciences 

Purpose: To support the education of outstanding 
prospective investigators to ensure the strength and 
vigor of ^he scientific pool for biomedical research. 

R^r study in cell biology and regulation, genetics, 
immunology, neuroscience, and structural biology, 
Eligibility: U,S, citizens or nationals or foreign nation- 
als (i.e., citizens of foreign countries who have applied 
for U,S. citizenship), R)r college seniors, college grad- 
uates with no post-baccalaureate graduate study in the 
biological sciences, first year graduate students, or 
others who 'nave completed a limited amount of post- 
baccalaureate graduate work. 
Duration: Three years. 
Stipend: $12,300, plus tuition. 
Deadline: November 15 

The fellowship Office 

National Research Council 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N,W, 

Washington, D.C, 20418 

National Science Foundation Graduate Research Fellow- 
ships 

Purpose: To improve the human resource base of 
science and engineering in the United States, 
Eligibility: U,S, citizens or nationals of the United 
Stales, For students at or near the beginning of their 



graduate study in science or engineering, i.e., appli- 
cants must not have completed, by the beginning of the 
Fall term, more than 20 semester hours, 30 quarter 
hours or equivalent. 
Duration: Three years. 
Stipend: $12,300 pluf? tuition and fees. 
Deadline: November 14 

The Fellowship Office 

National Research Council 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N,W, 

Washington, D.C. 20418 

National Science Foundation Minority Graduate Research 
Fellowships 

Purpose: To improve the human resource base of 
science and engineering in the United States, 
Eligibility: U,S, citizens or nation, »ls of the United 
States who are American Indian, Black, Hispanic, Na- 
tive Alaskan (Eskimo or Aleut), or Native Pacific Is- 
lande** (Polynesian or Micronesian), For students at or 
near the beginning of their graduate study in science or 
engineering, i.e,, applicants must not have completed, 
by the beginning of the Fall tenn, more than 20 semes- 
ter hours, 30 quarter hours or equivalent. 
Stipend: $12,300 plus tuition and fees. 
Deadline: November 14 

The R^llowship Office 

National Research Council 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20418 

Ford Foundation Predoctoral and Dissertation Fellowships 

for Minorities 

Purpose: To increase the presence of underrepresented 
minorities on the nation's college and university facul- 
ties. 

Eligibility: U.S. citizens or nationals of the United 
States who are Alaskan Natives (Eskimo or Aleut), 
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Native American Indians, Black Americans, Mexican 
American/Chicanos, Native Pacific Islanders (Polyne- 
sian or Micronesian), and Puerto Ricans. R)r study in 
research-based doctoral programs in the behavioral 
and social sciences, humanities, engineering, mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, and biological sciences, or for 
interdisciplinary programs comprised of two or more 
eligible disciplines, R)r college seniors, first year grad- 
uate students or others who have completed a limited 
amount of graduate work, i.e., applicants must not 
have completed, by the beginning of the fall term, 
more than 20 semester hours, 30 quarter hours, or 
equivalent of graduate level study in fields supported 
by this program. 
Duration: Three years. 
Stipend: $10,350. 

The Fellowship Office 

National Resear:h Council 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N,W. 

Washington, D,C. 20418 

National Graduate Fellows Program (Jacob Javits Fellow- 
ships) 

Purpose: To assist students of superior ability to pursue 
fnM-time graduate study. For study arts (including 
architecture, dramatic and creative arts, fine arts, and 
music); the humanities; the social sciences; or a mul- 
tidisciplinary program with a focus on one of these 
fields. 

Duration: Up to forty-eight months. 
Stipend: Up to $10,000, depending on financial need as 
determined by academic institution, plus tuition. 
Deadline: December 20 (May var)' significantly from 
year to year) 
U.S. Department of Education 

National Graduate l-ellovN'S Program (Jacob javits Fellow- 
ships) 

P.O. Box 44367 
L'Enfant Plaza Station 
Washington, D,C. 20026-4367 



CIC Minorities Fellowship Program 

Purpose: To increase the representation of American 
Indians, Black Americans, Mexican-Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans among Ph,D, recipients in humanities, 
social sciences, sciences, mathematics^ and engineering 
at The University of Chicago, University of Illinois, 
Indiana University, University of Iowa, University of 
Michigan, Michigan State University, University of 
Minnesota, Northwestern University Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, and the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Eligibility: Must be a United Stales citizen. 
Stipend: $8,500, plus tuition 

Duration: Four to five years, depending on discipline. 

Deadline: January 6 
Committee on Institutional Cooperation 
CIC Minorities Fellowship Program 
Kirkwood Hall 111 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 47405 Telephone: 800-457-4420. 

TIMETABLE FOR APPLYING 
TO GRADUATE SCHOOL 

You should begin in the summer before your senior year of 
college or at least a year before you plan to start graduate 
school. All times indicated below are approximate. You 
should study deadlines for specific programs carefully since 
they may vary significantly depending on the institution to 
which you apply. 

Summer Write draft .statement of purpose. Start brows- 
ing through guides to graduate programs and 
college catalogs. 

^^'ptember Meet with faculty members to discuss state- 
ment and possible programs. Ask for letters of 
recommendation. Sign up for required stan- 
dardized tests. 

October Take standardized tests. 

Request application materials from programs. 
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November Order transcripts. Ask if your records office 
can send a transcript with your fall term grades 
in time to meet the deadlines of programs to 
which you are applying. 

December Complete application forms (do a draft on a 
photocopy of the form first). Give your recom- 
menders the forms to fill out or the addresses 
to which they should send their letters and 
copies of your statement of purpose or your 
response to specific questions asked by the 
program. 

Dec./jan. Mail applications. Even if deadlines are later, it 
is good to get the applications in early. 

R?bruary Contact programs about the possibility of vis- 
iting. Make trips if possible. 

April If you are applying for need based financial aid 

programs, you may have to file a copy of your 
federal income tax return. 

APPLICATION CHECKLIST 



Staten^ent of Puipose 
Lx^tters of Recomn^endation 
Transcripts 
Standardized Tests 
Applications for Admission 
Applications for Financial Aid 
Applications for Fellowships 



hKXMne Tax Return (if necessaiy for Financial 
Aid application) 

Other informanon rec]U(?stod 
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Council of Graduate Schools 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 430 
Washington, D.C. 20036-1173 
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